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a fresh cause for thankfulness. She seemed led 
to visit each class amongst us; setting forth the 
many ways in which we are proved. Sometimes 
in the school of affliction; sometimes the little 
grain of faith is assailed in order to prove our 
love and allegiance to the dear Master; and the 
plaintive language would arise, “ Will the Lord 
cast off forever. Will He be favorable no more?” 
She had remembered the situation of the poor 
mariners, when tossed with a tempest : it was not 
till they were sufficiently humbled to apply unto 
their dear Master, that He arose for their help 
and rebuked the winds and the waves. He still 
remains to be the same helper He ever was, and 
as able to arise and set bounds to the waves; and 
she believed He was waiting to do it for some 
present—some tried ones, to whom the language 
was addressed, “I have prayed for thee that thy 
faith fail not.” In addressing the children she 
said the Lord often visits them in very young 
years, and believed there were those present who, 
if they were careful, would be made as way-marks. 
E.C. had a word for the careless and indifferent; 
some who could not see why the way to the king- 
dom should be such a tribulated one. Elizabeth 
followed in solemn supplication, interceding that 
we might receive each day granted us, as a new 
blessing given us to prepare for a never-ending 
eternity ; and that we might all feel and know 
that we have precious immortal souls to be saved 
or lost. 

22nd. Attended the funeral of our young 
friend, Anna Kinsey. Do not know when a 
death has taken such hold of my feelings! It 
seems such a little while since she was in the en- 
joyment of health, but now numbered with the 
silent dead. Time was allowed her to prepare 
to meet the solemn messenger; while many are 
called hence as in a moment’s warning. Often 
have I to admire the goodness of a kind Provi- 
dence in allowing opportunity sometimes, even 
at the eleventh hour, to prepare to meet Him, 
when perhaps days without number have been 
spent in forgetfulness of Him, and regardless of 
our soul’s peace and salvation. Since the death 
of dear Anna, and very often before, has a com- 
munication of our friend E. C., at a Quarterly 
Meeting in Germantown, been brought to remem- 
brance. Just at the close of the first meeting, he 
arose with saying, that soon after taking his seat 
this language had impressed his mind very forci- 
bly, and it had dwelt with him, and from the 
feeling attendant he believed it extended to some 
then present in the younger walks of life. “Pre- 
pare to meet = God.” He was short, but very 
earnest that all might be ready. I have re- 
marked that two young persons then in attend- 
ance, have since been called hence; how awak- 
ening! 

24th. Think I hardly ever assembled with 
my friends under feelings of more poverty than 
I did this day. But what cause for thankful- 
ness! on sitting down and gathering into silence, 
the dear Master was found to be very near. 
What is there more precious than a good meet- 
ing? wherein communion is permitted with Him, 
who allows us at times to sup with Him. There 


is nothing here below that I enjoy more. E..C. 
had considerable to say. His concern was,— 
“watchfulness unto prayer.” If ever we were 
followers of the dear Master this must be our 
condition. He seemed deeply exercised for a 
state present, which, for want of this watchful- 
ness, the enemy had led far away, even into a 
disbelieving state as regards future rewards and 
punishments. He warned in a most solemn man- 
ner against such a state. 

Eighth Mo. 7th. Our little meeting, held in 
silence. To me a precious silence. May I learn 
more and more what true silent worship is; be- 
lieve it hath been given me in measure so to see 
into the beauty of it, as to cause a secret rejoic- 
ing when meeting day comes ; but believe I would 
feel the preciousness of it in a greater degree if 
I were more obedient. But the fear of running 
before my Guide, and of making a profession and 
not living up to it, hath prevented making sacri- 
fices which in moments of favor have been shown 
were required. O, the seasons of sorrow passed 
through on this account! 

Tenth Mo. ist. O for more willingness to 
walk in the straight and narrow way! denying 
self, and not my Lord and Master ; which I fear 
is too much the case. 

(To be continued.) 


Entered as second-class matter at Philadelphia P. O. 





Selections from the Diary of Abigail W. Hall. 


(Continued from page 10.) 

Sixth Mo. 19th, 1836. Another precious sea- 
son. Almost immediately on taking my seat in 
meeting, I was made to feel that the dear Master 
was very near, and would be found of those who 
sought Him aright. A renewed visitation was 
extended to us young people through our friend 
E.C. “Obedience” seemed to be the burden of 
the word given. “Fear God and keep his com- 
mandments, for this is the whole duty of man.” 
He believed there were those present, who did 
indeed love their dear Lord, and at times were 
almost ready to enter into covenant with Him; 
but when shown what He requires, they have let 
in the reasoner, and reasoned away that which 
at the time appeared go plain. A spirit of un- 
belief has followed, and they stumbled at the 
cross; thus casting away their shield as though 
it had not been anointed. How did he plead 
with this class! representing that nothing would 
be required of any but what there would be 
strength given to perform. He dwelt much upon 
the “ little sacrifices called for.” May the word 
not return void. 

23rd. A silent good meeting. Was afresh 
given to feel what precious meetings we should 
have, did we dwell deep enough in them! Am 
alive to my own shortcomings; so that my knees 
are often ready to smite together. 

30th. Our Monthly Meeting. I could not 
come at that stillness I should have liked, though 
was sensible our meeting was a good one. E. C. 
had a word of encouragement for tried ones pre- 
sent. He spoke of the necessary purification 
which the followers of the Lamb had to go 
through, ere the inscription of “ Holiness unto 
the Lord” could be borne. To some on whom 
the hand of the Lord was heavily laid, and who 
had many fears lest they should not meet with 
acceptance, his language was very encouraging. 
“Trust in the Lord ; O, it is a good thing to trust 
in the Lord.” 

Seventh Mo. 14th. A day of sorrow; having 
been afresh made to feel that sacrifices that have 
long been required must be made, ere I can ad- 
vance in my good journey heavenward. Strength- 
en me, O Heavenly Father, to make a full sur- 
render, that the peace thou hast promised may 
be mine ; and O increase the little grain of faith, 
that Thy grace may be found sufficient. 

17th. First-day. At our meeting we had the 
company and labors of our friend E. Pitfield. 
It was unexpected to be thus remembered; and 









































For “‘ The Friend,” 
A Visit to Chester County. 


An approaching thunder-storm is a grand and 
impressive sight. The rapid rolling of the dense 
masses of cloud, the lighter line of which often 
precedes the darker portions; the fringed edges 
of the cloud where the rain appears to be already 
falling; the distant lightning’s flash, and the 
mutterings of the thunder, all add to the sublim- 
ity; and this is increased by the feeling of awe 
which naturally accompanies such an exhibition. 
I enjoyed such an experience on the afternoon 
of the 25th of Sixth Month, as I rode in the 
cars from Philadelphia to West Chester. The 
rain-fall was but light where we were travelling; 
but, as we proceeded, the deep muddiness which 
Chester creek and its branches had suddenly 
gained, showed that a heavy outpour of water 
had fallen on the earth, and that it had washed 
into the streams a large amount of the soil and 
clay of the country along their banks. 

This denuding process is ever going on, and is 
gradually changing the form of the country. 
The lands are being worn down, the material is 
being carried by the rivers and deposited in the 
ocean, whose shore-line is thus being pushed out; 
and as the pressure on some parts of the earth’s 
crust is lessened and on others increased, by this 
removal of solid matter, the time comes when 
the difference is so great that a balance must be 
restored by depressions, and upheavals, such as 
have greatly modified the earth’s surface in for- 
mer ages, and which are not unfrequently expe- 
rienced in our own time. 

Much of Chester County is underlaid with 
gneiss and hornblende rock, which, as it is de- 
composed by the weather, furnishes chemical 
materials favorable to the growth of vegetable 
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life; and thus forms the basis for a very fertile 
soil. Seasonable rains had aided the efforts of 
the farmers,so that not only were the trees beau- 
tiful in the freshness and luxuriance of their foli- 
age, but the grass and grain showed promise of 
an abundant yield. Perhaps no class of people 
have more cause than those who till the ground, 
to acknowledge their dependence on the Divine 
blessing for the success of their efforts. Unless 
their own part of the work is faithfully per- 
formed ; unless the ground is prepared, the seed 
sown, and the needful cultivation given, they 
cannot hope to succeed; but after all these things 
have been done, unless the rains of heaven water 
their crops, and the sun in its turn smile on their 
land, there will be but little to reward their toil. 

During the few days we were in Chester coun- 
ty, I saw enough to remind me afresh of how 
helpless man is when the elements contend against 
him. The wheat was still green, but commenc- 
ing to show the change of color which betokens 
the ripening of the grain. On some of the wheat 
fields a decided brown hue was rather suddenly 
developed, which was caused, I believe, by a 
slight growth of rust affecting the plant, favored 
by the damp weather which had preceded. This 
often greatly injures the crop, but in the present 
instance it did not appear to be sufficient to af- 
fect it very seriously. Yet it was enough to re- 
mind a thoughtful observer of the consequences 
which might have resulted from a few days longer 
continuance of the damp and foggy weather, 
which favors the growth of this form of fungus: 
a source of danger against which human effort is 
helpless. Do not such warnings remind one of 
the need of constant reference, in the affairs of 
life, to both the human and the Divine elements 
of success? and also call up the exhortation of 
the apostle, “not slothful in business, fervent in 
spirit?” 

This visit took me back to the vicinity of my 
first botanical studies, and gave me an opportu- 
nity of revisiting some floral friends, with whom 
I had become acquainted many years before. 
Among these were the Pyrola elliptica, or Shin- 
leaf, a member of the Heath family ; two species 
of Loose-strife, Lysimachia quadrifolia, and L. 
ciliata; the Enchanter’s Night-Shade, Circea 
Intetiana , a common and widely diffused plant; 
a large-leaved species of Galium, G. circezans, 
called Wild Liquorice, from the taste of the 
leaves; the Rich Weed, Collinsonia Canadensis, 
a smooth, strong-growing woodland herb, whose 
yellow flowers have the fragrance of the lemon; 
the Alum Root, Heuchera Americana, with large, 
round, heart-shaped leaves at the root, from which 
springs up a slender stem, two or three feet high, 
bearing a long spike of whitish flowers tinged 
with purple; and many others. 

It was interesting to notice, as I had often 
done before, when travelling in Chester county, 
the abundance and beauty of the ferns which 
clothed some of the roadside banks. One spot, 
near the foot of a hill, where the bank was pro- 
bably supplied with moisture which drained from 
the strata above, was almost covered with them. 
In the space of a few yards in diameter, I ob- 
served at least five species, and of several of 
these there were many specimens. Among them 
were the large Osmunda interrupta, which has a 
few of the leaflets in the middle of the frond 
converted into fruit capsules; the Ebony fern 
(Asplenium ebeneum), a little species, with a 
smooth, shining, dark-purple, slender stem, of 
from six to twelve inches in height, along which 
the short leaflets are closely arranged; and the 
Aspidium acrostichoides, whose general appear- 
ance is quite unlike the most of our ferns. The 
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other species I could not distinguish without the 
aid of a “ Botany,” which I had not with me. 

On one of the days of our pleasant sojourn in 
that favored section of country, we visited the 
Serpentine ridge which lies a short distance north 
of West Chester, at the very spot which I had 
rambled over when a school-boy at Westtown. 
Serpentine is a rock that is very interesting to 
the geologist and mineralogist. Detached ridges 
of it appear in several parts of Chester county, 
It is composed mainly of silica and magnesia. 
and it furnishes a number of interesting min- 
erals, and several kinds of plants which are sel- 
dom seen in other localities. On this occasion, 
I found growing in the crevices and among the 
crumbled debris of the exposed rock, the same 
species which I had gathered in the days of my 
childhood. Among these was a Chick-weed 
(Cerastium oblongifolium), with white, star-like 
flowers, larger and more conspicuous than on 
most kinds of these humble plants, and with ob- 
long leaves thickly clustered on the stems. Still 
more graceful and beautiful was a species of 
Sandwort (Arenaria stricta), growing in dense 
masses. Each slender stem has its lower part 
well covered with narrow leaves, in whose axils 
many others are clustered, so as to give it much 
the appearance of a moss. Above this the 
naked stem projects, and is crowned with a lovely 
white star. Another still more curious plant, 
which grows on the bare serpentine rock, and like 
those just described, is seldom or never found 
elsewhere in this section of country, was the 
Talinum teretifolium, for which I know no com- 
mon name. It belongs to the same natural fam- 
ily as the Purslane and Spring-Beauty ( Clayto- 
nia), all of which have fleshy leaves. In the 
Talinum these are cylindrical. The plant sends 
up long and naked flower-stems, which bear 
clusters of beautiful pink flowers, that open in 
succession. Gathering a few of the plants, which 
bear transplanting very well, I brought them 
home in a small flower-pot, and they are now 
(17 days later) blooming freely, and will proba- 
bly continue to do so for some time to come. 

J. W. 


i io 
For ‘* The Friend.” 
A Singular Dream. 


Thomas Taber, of whom a brief account was 
given in “The Friend,” if questioned and an- 
swered, would occasionally converse with pro- 
priety when he was sleeping. 

One night his daughter-in-law heard his voice 
much louder than usual. She went to his bed- 
room door to learn the cause. He appeared to 
be engaged in supplication, with as much fer- 
vency and as appropriately as in his public ap- 
yearances in that manner. The following morn- 
ing she inquired of him how he rested the night 
previously. He said about as usual; but he had 
a very singular dream. 

He dreamed he was attending a religious 
meeting, where there was a large gathering. He 
was clothed with the spirit of supplication; but 
for some cause he was lying on the floor and 
could not rise to his knees. As the audience 
rose to their feet around him, he had to raise his 
voice as loud as he well could, in order that he 
might be heard. L. T. 





Instructive counsel was given, relative to the 
care which should be exercised over servants of 
every denomination! that nothing may exist in 
our families that can in any way harm them, 
and that as much as in us lies, we may encourage 
them in that which is good.— Mary Capper. 


For ‘‘ The Friend,” 
Grace for Grace. 


The law was given by Moses, but grace and 
truth came by Jesus Christ. And in Him dwell- 
eth all the fulness of the Godhead bodily. And 
of his fulness we have all received by measure, 
and grace for grace. For unto every one of us 
is given a manifestation of his Spirit for us to 
profit by, if we will receive it and use it. And 
whatsoever doth make manifest, is the light from 
the grace of God, which hath appeared to all, 
And as the light is believed in and followed, it 
will shine more and more unto the perfect day, 
So grace, as it is received and used, will advance 
us on from grace to grace, as we need it, and 
from glory to glory, until we are changed into 
the likeness of our Saviour: into the same divine 
image that was lost in the fall. For “of the in- 
crease of His government and peace, there shall 
be no end,” until we come, in the unity of the 
faith and of the knowledge of the Son of God, 
unto perfect men; unto “the measure of the 
stature of the fulness of Christ.” 

But this great change must be wrought by the 
Spirit of the Lord, and not by the spirit or 
power of man. For no man can redeem his 
brother, nor give to God a ransom for him. 

Christ came into the world outwardly, but is 
now in our hearts by his light and grace, that 
He might redeem us from all iniquity. But are 
we redeemed? If not, whose fault is it? He 
came outwardly to his own, but they as a nation 
received Him not. He now comes to his own 
spiritually ; that is, to us all; for we are all his 
own by purchase; we have all been bought with 
a price, even the price of his death and suffer- 
ings. But do we receive Him? It was said, 
“as many as received Him, to them gave He 
— to become the sons of God.” But of what 

enefit is the power, unless we use it so as to ex- 
perience the new birth? For we are not truly 
and fully his sons, unless we are begotten of 
Him, by the overshadowing of his grace, and 
born again: not of corruptible seed, but of in- 
corruptible; “not of blood, nor of the will of 
the flesh, nor of the will of man,” like the first 
birth; but of Him who was made flesh and 
dwelt amongst us, full of grace and truth. An 
earthly birth fits us for earth ; but we must have 
a heavenly birth to fit and qualify us for heaven 
and heavenly things. 

Christ’s dwelling amongst us outwardly was of 
short duration, and his bodily appearance was 
limited to comparatively but a few. So it was 
expedient that He should go away; but He went 
with a promise, that He would come again in 
Spirit, as a comforter to his disciples, and abide 
with such as received Him, forever, even unto 
the end of the world. He also told them before 
He left, that He had many things to say to 
them, “but ye cannot bear them now.” They 
had first to receive a greater growth in grace. 
But He says, “when He, the Spirit of Truth, is 
come, He will guide you into all truth, and show 
you things to come.” And of the increase of 

is government and peace there is to be no end. 
But the Stone that was cut out of the mountain 
without hands will fill the whole earth, and will 
bring into subjection the earthly part within us. 

While Christ’s bodily presence here on earth 
was limited, his Spirit, or the light and grace of 
God that brings salvation, is unbounded. For 
it extends as far as the effects of sin have ever 
reached. And we are told, that all have sinned 
and come short of the glory of God. Upon 


whom hath not his light shined, in order to show 
them their sinfulness? and also to show them 
that the kingdon of God does “ not stand in out 
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ward meats and drinks, but in righteousness and 


in peace and joy in the Holy Ghost?” 

he life and immortality that are hid from 
the wise and prudent of this world, are revealed 
unto the babes in Christ, as they grow in grace, 
and through obedience increase in capacity to 
receive the knowledge of God, till they attain 
to their measure of the fulness and stature of 
Christ. It is as we advance from grace to grace 
that we grow strong in the Lord and in the 
power of His might, and become enabled, through 
the aboundings of his grace, to pull down the 
strongholds of sin and Satan in our own hearts. 

Then, and only then, we shall be successful in 
carrying on the warfare against the sins of the 
world; and in casting down imaginations, and 
every high thing that is so remarkably inclined 
to exalt itself above the true knowledge of God. 

It is from the fulness of God that we receive 
grace as we need it. And his grace is sufficient 
for us, if we will use it. For it is grace that 
saves us by enabling us to overcome the enemy, 
and to destroy his works in our hearts. But if 
it is by grace that we are saved, it is through 
faith in Him that saves us, and that gives us of 
his grace: for without a living faith it is impos- 
sible to please God. And if our faith is more in 
the wisdom and eloquence and the cultivated 
intellect of man than it is in the power of God, 
how can we expect it to please Him “who sees 
not ag man sees?” If we abuse or neglect the 
grace we have received, how can we expect to 
receive more? If we have not a living faith, 
how can we worship or serve the living God? 
For the living God dwells in living temples only. 
And if our faith, when we assemble to worship 
Him, is more in the creature than in the Creator, 
more in the poor minister than in the great Min- 
ister of ministers, more in the gift than in the 
Giver, more in the letter of the Scriptures than 
in the Spirit that gave them, more in the musical 
sounds which only please the outward ear than 
in the silent saledy of the heart: what is our 
worship better than idolatry? , 

Is it strange that in such a meeting an out- 
ward life and activity should be substituted and 
encouraged, in order to keep up the appearance 
of religion, after the divine life has departed? 
Then, a head religion takes the place of the 
heart-felt grace of God. Is it strange that the 
life and light and power of God does not arise 
in our meetings, nor in our ministry, when it is 
not waited for, or hardly believed in? If we 
forsake the Spirit, and turn our expectations 
and our faith outward, the Spirit will forsake us; 
our houses will be left per ag and the things 
which belong to our peace will be hid from our 
eyes. But if we wali in the light, and in the 
living faith of our Redeemer, it will be as the 
path of the just, which will lead us from grace 
to grace, from glory to glory, even to the perfect 
day. Then we shall have “boldness, or confi- 
dence to enter into the holiest (even this side the 
grave), by the blood of Jesus, by a new and liv- 
ing way, which He hath consecrated for us.” 
For we shall then be no longer under the law of 
Moses, but under the law of the Spirit of life in 
Christ Jesus, which has set us free from the law 
of sin and death. 

As the outward Jews had their outward light, 
or pillar of fire, to guide them in their outward 
journey from Egyptian bondage, so the inward 
and spiritual Israel in his journey towards his 
spiritual inheritance, has an inward light to guide 
him outward from the bondage of sin and death, 
to a spiritual inheritance, which is far beyond 
the boundary line of sin and sorrow. But we 
have to be led, like Israel of old, through much 


tribulation and many conflicts with the enemy, 
until we reach Jordan, and witness the final 
overthrow of our enemies. And this advance, 
although it may be through many meanderings 
and trials, has to be made step by step, from 
grace to grace, from faith to faith, from glory 
to glory, even as by the Spirit of the Lord, before 
we are permitted to enter the Holy land. 

Let us remember that this great deliverance, 
granted to Israel of old, was wrought by the 
miraculous power of God, through Moses. And 
if we are saved from the bondage of sin, it must 
be by the power of the mighty God of Israel, 
through Christ, who is like unto Moses. “ For 
Moses truly said unto the fathers, a prophet 
shall the Lord your God raise up unto you, like 
unto me; Him shall ye hear in all things, what- 
soever He shall say unto you.” So it is by grace 
that we are saved from the bondage of sin, through 
faith in the same Almighty power that saved } 
rael from bondage under Pharaoh. It is not of 
ourselves, or our own works, lest we should boast 
of the strength or ability of man. For the whole 
= and work of salvation is the gift of God. 

et we must “ work out our own salvation with 
fear and trembling; for it is God which worketh 
in us both to will and to do of ‘his own good 
pleasure.” And we must, by his assisting grace, 
—_ out the work which he wills us to do, as 
good stewards of the manifold grace of God; 
and trust that He will do for us that which we 
cannot do for ourselves; but nothing more. For 
man went into sin and transgression of his own 
free will; and the will is still left free for us to 
receive or rejéct the terms of salvation from sin. 
But there is no salvation in sin. While “sin 
lieth at the door,” it will forever bar our entrance 
into the heavenly kingdom, either here or here- 
after; for I believe the Lord’s kingdom may 
come, and His will may be done, here on earth as 
it is in heaven. D. H. 

Dublin, Ind., Seventh Mo. 18th, 1886. 





The Koh-I-Noor Lost. 


At one of the early meetings of the board the 
jewel was formally made over to the Punjab Gov- 
ernment, and by it committed to the care of John 
Lawrence. Perhaps the other members of the 
board thought him the most practical and busi- 
ness-like—as no doubt in most matters he was— 
of the three; or they deemed that his splendid 
physique and the gnarled and knotted stick which 
(fit emblem of himself) he always carried with 
him would be the best practical security for its 
safe keeping. But in this instance they misjudged 
their man. 

Half unconsciously he thrust it, wrapped up 
in numerous folds of cloth, into his waistcoat 
pocket, the whole being contained in an insignifi- 
cant little box, which could be thus easily put 
away. He went on working hard, as usual, and 
thought no more of his precious treasure. He 
changed his clothes for dinner, and threw his 
waistcoat aside, still forgetting all about the box 
contained in it. About six weeks afterward a 
message came from Lord Dalhousie saying that 
the Queen had ordered the jewel to be at once 
transmitted to her. The subject was mentioned 
by Sir Henry at the board, when John said, 
quietly : “Send for it at once.” 

“Why you've got it!” said Sir Henry. 

In a moment the fact of his carelessness flashed 
across him. He was horror-stricken, and, as he 
used to describe his feelings afterward when tell- 
ing the story, he said to himself,: “ Well, this is 
the worst trouble I have ever yet got into.” 

But such was his command over his counten- 


ance that he gave no external sign of trepidation. 
“QO, yes of course ; I forgot about it,” he said, and 
went on with the business of the meeting as if 
nothing had happened. He soon, however, found 
an opportunity of slipping away to his private 
room, and, with his heart in his mouth, sent for 
his old bearer, and said to him: “ Have you got 
a small box which was in my waistcoat pocket 
some time ago?” 

“Yes, sahib,” the man replied; “ Dibbia (the 
native word for it), I found it and put it in one 
of your boxes.” 

“ Bring it here,” said the sahib. 

Upon this the old native went to a broken 
down tin box, and produced the little one from it. 

“Open it,” said John Lawrence, “and see what 
is inside.” 

He watched the man anxiously enough as fold 
after fold of the small rags was taken off, and 
great was his relief when the precious gem ap- 
peared. The bearer seemed perfectly uncon- 
scious of the treasure which he had had in his 
keeping. “There is nothing here, sahib,” he 
said, “but a bit of glass!” The Koh-i-noor was 
then quickly presented to the board, that it might 
be forwarded to the Queen ; and when John Law- 
rence told his story great was the amusement it 
caused. The jewel passed, I am told on good 
authority, through one or two other striking vi- 
cissitudes before it was safely lodged in the Eng- 
lish crown. But never, I feel sure, whether flash- 
ing in the diadem of Turk or Mogul, or in the 
uplifted sword of Persian, or Afghan, or Sikh 
conqueror, did it pass through so strange a crisis, 
or run a greater risk of being lost forever than 
when it lay forgotten in the waistcoat pocket of 
John Lawrence, or in the broken down tin box 
of his aged bearer.—“ Life of Lord Lawrence,” 
by R. Bosworth Smith. 


$$ ——__—_— 
The Parsis of India. 

My first view of the Parsis was on the steamer 
Sutlej. A number of them took passage at Aden 
for Bombay. A portion of the forward deck was 
assigned to them, where they spread out their 
bedding every night, and gathered it up in the 
morning. They were of fine features, intelligent, 
affable and communicative. They wore excellent 
clothing. I observed that their more prominent 
buttons were of solid gold. I had several con- 
versations with them, when our subject was gen- 
erally their religious opinions. The more I saw 
of them, the more favorably I was impressed by 
them. This contact with only a few members of 
this strange community made me fully i 
for a larger view of the great Parsi population 
of Bombay; and every day I spent in the city, 
the stronger became my admiration for this peo- 
ple, save only their false religion. 

Throughout India there are nearly two hun- 
dred thousand Parsis, and of these one half live 
in and about the Presidency of Bombay alone. 
They form a class by themselves, separated so- 
cially from both the Christian and Hindu popu- 
lations, and as thoroughly independent of all 
other classes as if they were the sole people in- 
habiting Western India. They are the descen- 
dants of the Persians who were driven out of 
their own country, in the eighth century, by 
the Mohammedan conquerors of that kingdom. 
Some of the fugitives took shelter on the little 
island of Ormuz, at the entrance of the Persian 
Gulf. But there was no peace in this retired 
place. They succeeded in getting a few boats, 
and, embarking on them, set sail for the Indian 
coast. They could have remained in Persia had 
they been willing to adopt the Mohammedan 
faith. But the religion of Zoroaster had tco 
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strong a hold on them. They would not sacrifice 
any one of its tenets. They preferred exile to 
another faith. In India, they were cautiously 
received by the Hindu prince, Jadi Rana. 

This was in the year 716. The prince was 
afterwards favorably impressed by their appear- 
ance,and gave them full liberty to reside, and prac- 
tice their religion, in his province of Sanjan. They 
enjoyed three centuries of quiet, during which 
time they were re-enforced by other migrations 
of their countrymen. When the Mohammedans 
from Persia, in their march of conquest, finally 
reached India, and set up the great Mogul Empire 
in the valleys of the Ganges and the Indus, the 
Parsis were again in great danger. They feared 
the cruelty of the same hand which had con- 
quered them at home, and made them exiles 
forever from their native country. They allied 
themselves with the Hindu chiefs, and yet both 
Hindu and Parsi were conquered, and, as a po- 
litical and military force, went down beneath the 
all-powerful Mogul chiefs. But they scattered, 
led quiet lives, engaged in commerce, and were 
permitted to preserve their faith. So soon as the 
English came to Western India, the Parsis hailed 
them as the hope of the country. From that 
day to this they have admired the English rule 
in India, and have been its warmest supporters 
in all the dangers which have threatened the 
hold of Britain on her Indian possessions. 

The large settlements of Parsis in Bombay oc- 
eurrred just before the king of Portugal gave the 
island to the English, as a marriage dowry to 
Catharine, Princess of Braganza, in 1688, when 
she married Charles II. of England. From this 
time they enjoyed a new and broader life. They 
now had their first open field in India, on a per- 
fect equality with the people of all other nations. 
While loyal to the country as an English posses- 
sion, the future depended less upon any political 
relations than upon their capacity in commerce. 
Here has been the department to which they 
have steadily adhered for two centuries; and to- 
day they stand at the head of the business of 
Bombay, and have the profound respect of every 
class. 

One can easily recognize the Parsi wherever 
he meets him. He uses a dress different from 
his ancestors in Persia. It is a half-way costume 
between the Hindu and the European. He 
wears a loose garment of cotton, flannel or silk, 
extending from his neck to a few inches below 
his knees. Many are now wearing light trousers 
—a late innovation. The round, dark skull hat, 
rising like a small cylinder, but without brim, 
is the head-covering of the men. The ladies 
dress very becomingly, and are distinguished for 
their jewels and rich robes. They differ entirely 
from the Mohammedan and Hindu women in 
the high and honorable estimate which the Parsi 
men place upon them. They, with their children, 
often accompany their husbands in afternoon 
drives on the Malabar Hill, and in other direc- 
tions. Their equipages are richly appointed. 
There is an air of happiness and comfort as one 
sees the Parsis in public, which those who know 
them well say prevails in their homes as well. 
I saw many of the ladies driving out on after- 
noons, along the Queen’s Road, with as much 
style as though their spirited horses were whirl- 
ing them around the broad road in Hyde Park. 
The ladies wear a loose robe, but with uncovered 
head and with becoming shoes. With them, not 
less than with the men, the tendency is constantly 
toward the adoption of European dress. They 
are getting to take their meals sitting in chairs, 
instead of as formerly, squat upon the floor. 
The household usages are gradually conforming 
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to the English methods. They are very fond of 
many lights at home, and their rooms are hung 
with so many lamps, that, at night, one can al- 
ways distinguish the Parsi house. 

The most notable features of the Parsi popu- 
lation of Bombay are, their rise to great wealth, 
their present control of the internal commerce 
of the country, and their vast trade with China 
and Japan. It has frequently been the case'that 
when a Parsi has risen to eminence and wealth 
his son has continued his business with equal suc- 
cess, and entered upon all the official dignities 
of the father. Many prominent families, have 
become synonyms for commercial success and 
probity. Many of them trace their origin far 
back to their first days in India, when their 
fathers were fugitives from Mohammedan oppres- 
sors; and some of them make a leap still farther 
back, into Persia, their original home. 

Their benevolence has been commensurate 
with their growth in wealth. There is nothing 
which a Parsi more enjoys than in giving freely 
to a needy cause. His heart is in his hand. He 
is touched by an appeal to his sympathy, and 
rich and poor alike give freely, according: to 
their ability. Some of the largest and most 
beautiful charities and educational institutions 
of Bombay have been established by them as 
direct gifts to the country. The Benevolent In- 
stitution, founded by Sir Jamshidhi Jijibhai, 
consists of a group of male and female schools. 
This gentleman was the first Parsi baronet cre- 
ated . England, in recognition of his many 
benevolences and his sterling character. The 
Alexandra College, for Parsi ladies, was estab- 
lished by Manikji Khurshidji. Many of the 
studies pursued in European schools are in the 
curriculum. When one sees such an institution 
as this, with all the appliances of an English 
educational establishment, it cannot be surpris- 
ing that the higher Parsi classes should be rap- 
idly adopting European ideas and usages. 

The present Parsi faith is the system of Zo- 
roaster. Monotheism lies at its base. Haug 
says: “The leading idea of his theology was 
Monotheism ; that is, there are not many gods, 
but only One. The present Parsis, basing their 
doctrines on the most ancient writings of their 
ancestors, believe in the resurrection of the body, 
future life, immortality of the soul, and rewards 
and punishments. They reverence the sun, fire, 
water and air. They pay such devotion to fire, 
that, to a stranger, they seem to regard it as a 
proper object of adoration. But their scholars 
repudiate the supposition, saying that they only 
regard fire as a manifestation of Diety. Karaka, 
speaking for his co-religionists, says: “God, ac- 
cording to the Parsi faith, is the emblem of glory, 
refulgence and light; and in this view a Parsi, 
while engaged in prayer, is directed to stand be- 
fore the fire, or to turn his face toward the sun, 
because they appear to be the most proper sym- 
bols of the Almighty.” My Parsi fellow-voyagers, 
in the steamer for Bombay, performed their 
morning devotions at sunrise, and always took 
care to turn their faces to the East when making 
them. One cannot see the minute attention of 
any Parsi to fire, and his keeping the sacred 
flame always burning in his temples and home, 
without firmly believing that, at Sones among the 
common people of the community, there is such 
a regard paid to fire as to be more a devotion 
than simple respect. It seems to be, in their 
sense, an original divinity rather than a simple 
emanation. 

There is nothing of which the typical Parsi is 
prouder, next to the creed he gets from Zoroaster, 
than of his historical traditions. He loves to 


think of his old kings, Cyrus, Cambyses, Dariug 
and all the rest, when the world quaked beneath 
their armies. He remembers with peculiar joy 
the time when Persia’s eye dared to look upon 
even Europe as a fit field for conquest, and that 
his own Xerxes fought the Greeks in the Bay 
of Salamis, and within sight of Athens. 

We cannot but believe that the Parsi, as he 
studies more closely the differences between his 
own faith and the Christian, will, in due time, 
come to accept the latter. His community is 
sure to be reached by the all-pervading gospel, 
Mitchell, who studied the prevailing tendencies 
among these people during his residence in Bom- 
bay, thus expresses his belief in their Christian 
future : 

“The immense disparity between Christ and 
Zoroaster is dawning, we believe, on that interest- 
ing people, the Parsis of India. They have been 
clinging to their ancient faith from a feeling of 
nationality rather than of religion—from tradi- 
tion more than conviction ; but immense changes 
are certainly at hand. But we believe that, as 
the Magi from the East, who probably were 
Zoroastrians, hastened to lay their gold, frankin- 
cense, and myrrh at the feet of the new-born 
Redeemer, so, erelong, the Parsis will, in all 
probability, be the first of Eastern races to take 
upon them, as a race, the easy yoke of Christ.” 
—Bishop John F. Hurst in the Methodist Review. 


For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
Reminiscences of Phebe Taber. 


After she was confined to her room by the 
severity of her disorder, a person residing in 
Starksboro, Vt., who had been severely ill and 
was in a low and desponding state of mind, paid 
her a visit. She said: “I have been very anxious 
for a long time to see thee, but have been unable 
to come. I felt sure that if I could only see 
thee, thou would tell me something that would 
help me, and I would be better.” 

Phebe looked earnestly at her, and remained 
awhile silent: then said: “Poor child! How can 
Ihelp thee? What can I do for thee? Thou 
sees how I am afflicted, and that I have enough 
to do to bear my own sufferings; though I de- 
sire neither to murmur nor complain. How can 
I help another to bear theirs! Thou will have 
to do as I have done, look to thy dear Saviour 
for help and support, and entreat Him to give 
thee strength to bear and patience to endure, all 
the chastenings that may be laid upon thee. He 
alone can help thee. ‘Cast thy burthens upon 
the Lord, and he will sustain thee.” 

Her visitor seemed disappointed, but thought- 
ful, though not then satisfied. A few days after 
her return home, she said to her family and 
friends, “I so much wanted to see Phebe Taber, 
for I believed she could help me; and she has 
helped me; but not in the way I expected; and 
I am better. I have looked to my Saviour for 
strength and support, and He has had compas- 
sion upon me.” In a few weeks she regained 
her health, and with it her usual equanimity. 

An aged Friend and former neighbor of theirs, 
after the death of his wife, having been taken 
by his son from his old home and away from 
friends, became indisposed, and came to their 
house for medical treatment and entertainment. 
His health soon materially improved, and for a 
time he was content and apparently happy. But 
at length he became sad and sorrowful. Phebe 
inquired the cause, and if he was more unwell, 
or again suffering. He said he had so much en- 
joyed being with them, it seemed almost like his 
old home; but now he must return again to his 
son’s, away from his old Friends and meetings; 











and finish the remainder of his life alone. Phebe 
told him, if that was all, to give himself no fur- 
ther trouble; their house should be his home 
while he needed one. He was thankful; and 
in a few months his health became so much 
impaired that he was confined to his room. His 
brother, Nathan Meader, came to see him, and 
said, “I have allowed Levi to live with you, be- 
cause it was his choice. But I cannot let him 
remain longer. He is my brother. I must take 
him home with me to die.” Levi deceased in a 
short time after his removal. It was his funeral 
at which Valentine Meader, in his last commu- 
nication at Friends’ meeting-house, in Lincoln, 
stood for nearly two hours. L. 


—__—_———_+e—____——_ 


THE CLAY CHERUB. 
BY ELIZABETH AKERS. 

What is immortal? Dreamers speak of love 
Outliving mortal breath, 
And conquering fate and circumstance and death ; 
And wise men preach, and poets sing in rhyme 
Of faith and fame which years cannot disprove, 
And hope which laughs at time. 
And yet, the veriest trifles oft outlast 
All these, and leave them in the misty past, 
Proving how empty is their boast above 
A silken shred, a flower, or faded glove. 


Selected. 


He took a piece of potter’s earth one day— 
My friend, remembered still— 
And, with an artist’s ready craft and skill, 
Fashioned for me a little cherub-face. 

“ Alas !” I said, “ Why make of brittle clay 
A thing of so much grace, 
So beautiful and sweet and dainty fair ? 
Its lines will yield to the effacing air 
Their delicate curving, shield it as I may, 
And dry and crumble, grain by grain, away.” 


The brows were bent as in a wondering dream, 
Half joy and half surprise; 

The gentle lids closed over sleeping eyes ; 

The tender lips just parted in a smile 

So sweet and life-like, it would almost seem 

That, in a little while, 

It would awaken, laughing, from its rest; 

And quietly across the baby breast, 

Which slumber’s lightest breathing seemed to thrill, 
Two angel wings were folded, soft and still. 


He smiled, and touched the rounded cheek of clay, 
And gravely said to me: 
“This little face you prize so tenderly 
Holds in itself no element of change, 
No germ of dissolution or decay ; 
And it would not be strange 
Tf, in so kind and loving hands as yours, 
It lasts for years, and even still endures 
When much that you and I, dear child, to-day 
Believe immortal, shall have passed away.” 


How truly did he speak ! 
Even then upon his face, 
Though love refused to see its fatal trace; 

And, though the world was fair with light and bloom, 
Still in his eyes, where mirth and feeling met, 
There lay a shade of doom. 

Long since their earnest depths forgot the light; 
But, wrapped in happy sleep and visions bright, 
Unchanged by time, unshadowed by regret, 

The little cherub-face is perfect yet. 


Death’s seal was set 


The hand which dowered with life a marble bust, 
And caught a marvellous ra 

Of beauty in this bit of oovtalees clay ; 

That wrought out power and passion from a stone ; 
Called smiles from cold Carrara’s prisoning crust, 
By skilful touch alone; 

Awakened loveliest dimples in a cheek 

Rock-hewn, and made the carved lip almost speak— 
Has now, oblivious of its lofty trust, 

Forgot its cunning, and returned to dust. 


In the true heart that loved him, even yet 
The wild and frantic grief, 

Which long rejected solace and relief, 

Has only niet to fixed and silent pain; 


And every spring-time, when the violet 
Wakes to the moving rain— 
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While the glad birds build, and the new leaves grow, 
And the brooks sing—its blossom sweet and low 
Keeps vigil by his rest, with blue eye wet, 

Like one who waits and never will forget. 


What has it not outlived and put to shame, 
Outlasting their decay, 

This little fragment of untempered clay? 

Youth, love, and all that makes existence dear; 
Life’s brightest dreams—an artist’s dawning fame, 
A woman’s hope and fear, 

A child’s sweet life, that promised to atone 

For years of toil and woe endured alone— 

Faith’s strong reliance, friendship’s steadiest flame— 
And yet the clay-wrought face remains the same. 


Wherefore it seems these trifles, which we call 

Mere nothings of a day, 

Last when our soul’s best treasures pass away ; 

Beside the life-time of a book-pressed flower 

Love’s fond forever dwindles brief and small, 

And fame is for an hour ; 

Joy’s promise fades before a rose’s red, * 

And clay endures when youth and hope are dead ; 

Shadows outlast our trust, as years befall, 

But human sorrow long outlives them all. 
Woodbridge, N. J. — The Independent. 


Qe 

Lace-making at Nottingham, England.—Joa- 
quin Miller in The Independent, says:—“ There 
is or was originally a long, high bank of very 
soft sandstone on the north bank of the river 
Trent, pointing to the sun. In this soft sand- 
stone the early Britons dug caves. They dug 
them deep oa wide, and wonderful in construc- 
tion. It is said that even now the city of caves 
under the ground is almost as large as the broad 
and populous city on top of ground. In cases 
of invasion or conquest, these cave dwellers would 
retreat underground and defy pursuit. It is the 
boast of the people of Nottingham that their an- 
cestors were never really conquered by any one. 
It is said that William the Conqueror even 
diverted the Trent and threw it against the 
mouths of these caves, trying to drown them out 
like rats. But they remained in their caves, all 
the time secure. And whether the story is true 
or not, the Trent still flows in an old and artificial 
channel, when its waters are high, close along 
the base of the great sandstone mountain, which, 
to this day is pierced with holes that are said to 
be endless. 

The weaving of laces came about here in this 
wav: The half or wholly sayage women sitting 
at the mouths of these caves and holding their 
threads against the sun with the Sackneed behind 
them could see the fine threads better and so 
could do finer and better work than any other 
women in Western Europe. And then their im- 
munity from conquest and consequent uninter- 
ruption in their peculiar industry fastened it here 
and kept it well forward. 


Natural History, Science, &. 


Sea Water as a Preservative-—The Vigo Bay 
Treasure Company, of London, lately received 
a collection of articles taken from the treasure 
galleons sunk in the harbor of Vigo, Spain, in 
1702. There are specimens of logwood and ma- 
hogany that, in = of their 184 years submer- 
sion, are in a perfect state of preservation. Dy- 
ers who have experimented with the logwood 
state, that it is even better for dyeing purposes 
than the wood now imported. The mahogany, 
too, is very fine and solid. One log, 12 feet long 
and 22 by 32 inches square, is being sawed up 
to be used in the manufacture of furniture and 
walking-sticks for mementoes. The chief curi- 
osity, however, is an ancient pulley-block, 44 
feet high by three feet broad, with four solid cop- 
per sheaves, 18 inches in diameter. It is of solid 
oak, and was probably used in hoisting heavy 
articles. The wood is perfectly preserved, but 
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an iron band is completely corroded away, while 
the copper wheels are only slightly oxidized.— 
Scientifie American. 

The Sleeping Disease.—This is a singular and 
invariably fatal malady peculiar to the negroes 
of certain districts on the Western Coast of Af- 
rica. The patient, usually a male adult, is seized 
with a sensation of drowsiness, which continues 
rapidly to increase in spite of all efforts to throw 
it off, until he sinks into a profound and seem- 
ingly natural sleep. This continues for about 
twenty-one days, when death takes place. 

Throughout the course of the disease, the pa- 
tient preserves a quiet and peaceful countenance, 
may be easily aroused for a short time, will take 
nourishment, and generally answer a few ques- 
tions in a perfectly rational manner. With the 
exception of the abnormal tendency to sleep, 
nothing exists to denote disease. Every remedy 
that could possibly be of any avail has been used 
without any apparent beneficial effect. They 
sleep on, and quietly glide into eternity in spite 
of professional skill.—Secientifie American. 


The Tip of the Tongue.—Strictly speaking, 
with the tip of the tongue one cannot really 
taste at all. If you put a small drop of honey 
or of oil of bitter almonds on that part of the 
mouth, you will find, no doubt to your great 
surprise, that it produces no effect of any sort; 
you only taste it when it begins slowly to diffuse 
itself and reaches the true tasting region in the 
middle distance. But if you put a little cayenne 
or mustard on the same part, you will find that 
it bites you immediately; the experiment should 
be tried sparingly; while if you put it lower 
down in the mouth, you will swallow it almost 
without noticing the pungency of the stimulant. 
The reason is, that the tip of the tongue is sup- 
plied only with nerves which are really nerves 
of touch, not nerves of taste, proper; they be- 
long to a totally different main branch, and they 
go to a different centre in the brain, together 
with the very similar threads which supply the 
nerves of smell for mustard and pepper. That 
is why the smell and taste of these pungent sub- 
stances are so much alike, as everybody must 
have noticed: a good sniff at a mustard-pot pro- 
ducing almost the same irritating effects as an 
incautious mouthful. As a rule, we do not ac- 
curately distinguish, it is true, between these 
different regions of taste in the mouth in ordinary 
life; but that is because we usually roll our food 
about instinctively, without paying much atten- 
tion to the particular part affected by it. In- 
deed, when one is trying deliberate experiments 
on the subject, in order to test the varying sen- 
sitiveness of the different parts to different sub- 
stances, it is necessary to keep the tongue quite 
dry in order to isolate the thing you are experi- 
menting with and prevent its spreading to all 
parts of the mouth together. In actual practice 
this result is obtained in rather a ludicrous man- 
ner: by blowing upon the tongue between each 
experiment with a pair of bellows. To such un- 
dignified expedients does the pursuit of science 
lead the ardent modern psychologist. Those 
domestic rivals of Dr. Forbes Winslow —the 
servants,—who behold the enthusiastic investi- 
gator alternately drying his tongue in this ridi- 
culous fashion, as if he were a blacksmith’s fire, 
and then squeezing out a single drop of essence 
of pepper, vinegar, or beef tea from a glass syr- 
inge upon the dry surface, not unnaturally ar- 
rive at the conclusion that the master has gone 
stark mad, and that, in their private opinion, 
“it’s the microscope and the skeleton as has done 
it."— Cornhill Magazine. 
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Wrens and the English Sparrow.—Something 
had gone wrong with the birds, and the occu- 
pants of two neighboring wren-boxes were dis- 
cussing the situation. They were in great earn- 
est, as their chattering and the energetic bobbing 
of heads and tails plainly indicated. After some 
five minutes or more of most animated discussion, 
a plan of action was decided upon. They re- 
turned, as I supposed they would, to the house 
of one of the pair of wrens, and settled upon its 
roof and upon the little perch at its entrance. 
An English sparrow had taken possession of the 
box, and could not be dislodged. 

The wrens took their stands near by, and qui- 
etly waited for the sparrow to appear. This it 
did not do immediately, and one of the wrens 
became quite uneasy. It chirped and twittered 
in a restless manner, and finally flew to the 
wren-box near by and entered it. I suppose it 
was a parent bird anxious about its eggs or 
young. Some ten long minutes passed, and still 
no signs of the sparrow. The three wrens that 
remained never quit their posts. Finally the 
sparrow thrust out its head, and emerged from 
its retreat. In an instant the three wrens darted 
upon the usurper and drove him from the bird- 
house. Vainly he endeavored to escape the sharp 
thrusts of their bills. The wrens were as active 
as swallows, and eluded every attempt on the 
part of the sparrow to attack them. The mo- 
ment he essayed to close with one, the others 
were upon him; and so successfully did they 
manage the fight that they cut off his final effort 
to regain the bird-box. They pursued the spar- 
row in whatever direction he took, and so wearied 
him with their ceaseless assaults that he finally 
yielded to sheer exhaustion and fell to the ground. 
At this point I interfered, and, picking him up, 
found upon examination that he was so sorely 
wounded, that he soon died. As to the wrens: 
seeing that victory had crowned their efforts, they 
united in singing such a song of rejoicing as 
wrens never sang before.—C. C. Abbott's Rambles 
about Home. 


hope to be able to preach as a peddler without mo- 
lestation. 


—New England Yearly Meeting (Smaller Body).— 
We learn from the Western Friend that this meeting 
convened at Westerly, R. L., on the 12th of Sixth 
Month, Edward K. Hobson and his companion 
Newby Hodson, from Kansas, were present with 
credentials. John W. Foster was appointed Clerk. 
“The usual routine of business was transacted in 
harmony and love. In the appointment of mem- 
bers of the Meeting for Sufferings, a departure from 
the former custom was made by the appointment of 
women Friends as members of this body.” 


—The Western Friend on The Christian Worker. 
—The Western Friend, in commenting on the charges 
of unsoundness published by the Christian Worker, 
and which were noticed in “The Friend” of Seventh 
Mo. 31st, denies their correctness, and calls on that 
paper either to retract its charges, or to produce 
proof that those against whom the charges were 
made differ from George Fox, Robert Barclay and 
the other early Friends, in their views of the Atone- 
ment, the State of Man in the Fall, the doctrine of 
the Light of Christ in man, the Blood of Christ, 
— by faith, and the Resurrection of the 

ead. 
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In the last number of “The Friend” there 
were published some remarks on the pleas which 
have been put forth for an educated ministry, 
Closely connected with this subject are the allied 
ones of the maintenance of ministers, and of the 
supplying destitute congregations with preachers. 

A writer from Oregon, in The Christian Work- 
er, of Seventh Month, 1st, mentions as the first 
need of Friends at the place from which he 
wrote, “A good evangelist, sent here and su 
ported by Eastern Friends. Some efficient well 
ers have in the past, offered to come if Friends 
would support them.” 

The second need is like unto the other: “Our 
Missionary Board needs money to supply home 
workers.” The writer adds: “Many Friends 
here see the great necessity of taking our minis- 
ters out of secular business, that they may give 
their time to the work of the ministry.” 

These expressions indicate a very marked de- 
parture from the doctrines of Friends, as to the 
motives which should regulate the movements of 
ministers, and as to the source of spiritual help 
on which dependence is placed. 

A similar lesson is taught by the action of the 
“Committees on Evangelistic Work,” or by what- 
ever titles they may be called, which have been 
appointed in several Yearly Meetings. In the 
report of such a committee to the late New York 
Yearly Meeting, it is said: “ Imperative appeals 
have continued to come from various parts of 
the Yearly Meeting, asking for a resident pastor 
who shall shepherd the flock of God, and when- 
ever it was possible the demand has been met; 
yet there are many small meetings without the 
needful care.” “ We would urge upon the Year- 
ly Meeting an earnest consideration of this need.” 

The Report further states, that the Committee 
had paid the expenses incurred in such cases; 
and that in most cases, “the time has been for a 
few weeks only, but in some it has continued 
throughout the year.” 

Although the Report thinks it would be unjust 
to such ministers to say that they preach for 
money or are salaried, yet it is difficult to see 
how a line of distinction is to be drawn between 
this system and that against which Friends have 
objected from their very rise, as “hireling min- 
istry.” We believe it flows from a loss of faith, 
perhaps scarcely perceived by its advocates, in 
the care of the Head of the Church over its 
welfare, as shown in the ordering and disposing 
of his ministers, and in his immediate workings 
on the hearts of the people. Not satisfied with 
endeavoring to live in communion with Him, 
and laboring in the services which He appoints, 
some in their zeal endeavor to supplement his 
work by arrangements of their own. 

Where ministers are sent by a committee to 
labor in a particular locality, and supported 
there, it is unreasonable to expect anything else 
than that they will at least appear to earn their 
living by preaching at every gathering of the 
seal, and that whether they are sensible of a 
fresh opening and motion, or not. 

But in place of comments of our own, we 
prefer to quote, in a condensed form, some re 
marks made by Thomas Story to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, which show the views held by 
our Society as to the source of Gospel ministry, 
the manner of its exercise, and the degree of 
support which the Church is bound to bestow. 


—A Newspaper Evil—A New York journalist 
says:—‘‘A few weeks ago about 1,500 people as- 
sembled in one of the largest halls we have, to listen 
to addresses by Bishop Potter, by Red Cloud, by 
General Armstrong, Principal of the Hampton In- 
stitute, and by several well-educated Indians. The 
hall was packed, the meeting was spirited, the ad- 
dresses were entertainingly instructive, and a move- 
ment in the direction of Indian rights was initiated 
which bids fair to have great wide-spread national 
results. The same evening a little foul-mouthed 
tailor addressed perhaps a hundred socialistic agi- 
tators—men who were not citizens, a majority of 
whom are not engaged in any occupation whatever 
except that of agitation—in a hall back of a lager 
beer saloon on Third avenue. In the papers of the 
city the following morning appeared from one-half a 
column to a column of this tirade, and in one or two 
papers appeared a paragraphic allusion to the meet- 
ing addressed by the bishop and his associates. That 
is a fair illustration, not a strained one, a perfectly 
fair illustration of the way in which the newspapers 
of the city treat the two classes of thought and ac- 
tion. Anything that is dirty, mean, wrong, contrary 
to the public good, is written up, described at full 
length, made piquant and interesting; but matters 
which tend toward the elevation of the race, which 
look to the cleansing of our city, which take hold of 
the solid substantialities of the people, are passed 
by, either in absolute silence or with paragrapic at- 
tention. 

“T remember many years ago, when I was city 
editor of the New York Zimes, and lived in Brook- 
lyn, my mother wrote me from the country, where 
she was spending a few months, that a stranger who 
judged of Brooklyn by what appeared under the 
head of Brooklyn news, would imagine that there 
was nothing in the City of Churches except a city 
hall, a few criminal courts, police stations and a 
morgue. No city in the world surpasses New York 
in intelligence, in a love of all that is good and pure 
and noble and decent and humane, but with the ex- 
ception of a few reports of sermons, with now and 
then a record of some English lecturer or Irish 
orator, all the upper realm is left untouched. Our 
reporters are instructed to scent the carrion. They 
never bring the rose with its perfume, or the lily 
with its grace, or the pansy with its drooping beauty 
before the public attention, but the dead dogs of agi- 
tation and the swollen carcasses of crime, and the 
offal of dirt and squalor, these are thrust before the 
disgusted eyes and under the offended nostrils of an 
amazed and outraged people.” 


ee ——____—_. 


Items. 


—Romanism in Canada.—An article on this sub- 
ject in the Presbyterian Review, states that there is 
no part of North America in which the Roman 
Church possesses so much political, social and eccle- 
siastical influence as in the Province of Quebec. It 
is there established by law, and may collect tithes 
by process of law, and also assessments for the build- 
ing of places of worship, parsonages, &c., the amount 
of which is to be determined by the ecclesiastical 
authorities. Immense sums of money and large 
sections of land have passed into the hands of the 
“Church.” The educational institutions of the 
Province are controlled by its clergy. 


Ecclesiastical Finances.—Several cases of embez- 
zlement or improper use of trust-funds held for re- 
ligious uses, have latterly appeared. They give force 
to the recommendation of the Finance Committee 
of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, 
who advised “ not to take for granted that the hon- 
esty of any man is so unquestionable as to dispense 
with watchfulness ;” and that all the accounts be 
faithfully examined at least once in every three 
months. 


A “ Gospel Wagon.”—A substantial road wagon, 
says the Episcopal Recorder, has been constructed for 
Ferdinand Schiverea, a well-known street preacher, 
whose ministrations have been interfered with by 
the police. It is covered over, except about two 
feet in front, where it is protected by a hood. The 
back part is filled with bibles and tracts. He pur- 

oses to drive about the city until he reaches a 
ikely spot, where he will stop, distribute tracts, 
offer his bibles for sale at a nominal sum, and preach 
to the people who may collect around him. As 
peddlers are allowed by the city laws to declaim as 
much as they choose in selling their wares, he may 


en 


There are sources enough of danger surround- 
ing our nation to warn us that our liberties and 
peace will not be secure, except under the in- 
fluence of a deep Christian principle pervading 
our people. There is no natural happiness except 


for “that people whose God is the Lord.” 
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“We believe that Christ only hath right and 

wer to call, sanctify, and qualify, whomsoever 
He pleaseth, as ministers and officers in his con- 
gregation, or amongst his people. And we ob- 
serve that now, as in times past, He taketh the 
weak things of this world whereby to overpower 
the strong; and foolish, whereby to confound 
the wisdom of the wise: that no flesh may boast 
before Him. 

“ And when at any time we are sitting together 
in silence, as we usually do, waiting upon the 
Almighty for the influence of his Holy Spirit, 
that we may be comforted, refreshed and edified 
thereby, if any one has his understanding en- 
lightened thereby into any edifying matter, and 
moved and enabled to speak, the rest have pro- 
per qualifications by the same Spirit, to discern 
and judge, both of the soundness of his speech 
and matter, and also of the spirit and fountain 
from which his ministry doth arise; and if from 
the Holy Spirit of Christ, who is Truth, it hath 
acceptance with the congregation, and though 
but in few words, it is comfortable and edifying. 

“ And it often doth happen, that such person 
is moved or called by the Word of God to travel 
in this service in some other places remote from 
his habitation, which will take him off from his 
business whereby he maintains himself, his wife 
and family ; suppose him to be a cobbler of old 
shoes, a patcher of old clothes, or the meanest 
mechanic that can be named, poor and not able 
to fit himself with necessaries for his journey: 
in such a case the Friends of the meeting to 
which he belongs provide all such things, and 
furnish him. And if in that service he is so 
long from home as that his horse fails, and his 
clothes wear out, and necessaries are wanting 
unto him, then the Friends where he travels, 
where his service is acceptable, take care to fur- 
nish him till he returns to his family and busi- 
ness. And in the time of his absence from them, 
some Friend or Friends of the neighborhood 
visit his family, advise in his business, and chari- 
tably promote it till he return. But as to any 
other temporal advantages, or selfish motive of 
reward for such service, there is no such thing 
among us. For if our ministers should have 
the least view that way, and insisted upon it; or 
our people were willing to gratify that desire, we 
should then conclude that we were gone off from 
the true foundation of Christ and his apostles, 
and become apostates.” 





On page 399 of last volume, there was a short 
notice of Canada Yearly Meeting, which met at 
Pickering on the 18th of Sixth Month. We 
have since received a copy of the printed Minutes, 
and also of a document prepared by the Repre- 
sentative Meeting. 

In the Minute of Advice it is said that Chris- 
tian love “leads into a forgiving spirit, and to 
pray for the salvation of all, including enemies.” 

In the care of children, “the need of early 
and continued training in the way they should 
go was felt and expressed. But that duty can- 
not be rightly performed without an understand- 
ing of the way ourselves. We must walk in the 
right way, and the light of our example must re- 
flect the character of the sons of God, if our pre- 
cept and our restraint is to be effectual with our 
children. Instructions in right things may be 
diligently applied in our intimate intercourse 
with the children, and we need as diligently to 
guard every avenue to wrong.” 

A concern arose in the women’s meeting to 
address a short epistle to a company of members 
who had removed to and were residing in the 
North West Territory, and are holding a meet- 


ing after the manner of Friends; and also to a 
few members who reside in British Columbia. 

“On carefully considering the whole matter 
of the lawsuit now pending, the Representative 
Meeting was authorized to avail themselves of 
any right opening that may present for a settle- 
ment of the matter without the Law Courts.” 

A document prepared by the Representative 
Meeting, and which is called “ A brief re-affir- 
mation of our fundamental principles,” was ap- 
proved and directed to be printed. 

This document (which is quite short) opens 
with a statement of doctrines, extracted from the 
Canada book of discipline ; and asserts that those 
who depart from these foundation principles have 
no constitutional right to the name and privi- 
leges of the Society of Friends. “Yet many in 
membership have assumed the right to change 
their opinions and have persistent pepeasen 
and tried to commit meetings to the official ac- 
knowledgment of extreme innovations in doc- 
trine and practice.” “They have obtained a 
decree from the Court of Appeal, which denies 
that the Society of Friends have any foundation 

rinciples, a consequently are changeable.” 

his decision “ is a cause of deep suffering.” 

The document closes with the following sen- 
tences: “ We are well assured that the adoption 
and propagation of unsound doctrines have been 
the sole cause of the trouble and separation in 
meetings. There cannot be a harmonious wor- 
shipping and working together without a sub- 
mission to Christ, the Head, and being joined 
together in Him. 

“The dissensions and separations which have 
occurred have been the cause of long-continued 
suffering; and our prayers are to the Lord that 
He will so move upon the hearts of the people 
that they may be gathered into the one fold with 
the One Shepherd over them.” 





The -Editor of the Independent received a 
letter from the “pastor” of a church in New 
England, of which it says, “ We print it, because 
the remedy proposed will apply to a good many 
other cases.” For the same reason we give a 
part of the letter a place in “The Friend.” 


“The —— church here, for over a year has been 
divided into two parties on account of a personal 
uarrel between leading members of the church. 
they attempt to settle the difficulty had only made 
matters worse, so that when I came here for my 
summer’s work, one party in the church refused to 
attend the meetings, or to aid in the support of the 
church. 

“ Tt was evident to me that unless a reconciliation 
was effected speedily, the church would go down ; 
and so I began to cast about in my mind for some 
method by which to approach the leading men in- 
volved, with a view tosecuring peace. It was while 
my mind was thus occupied that I took up The Jn- 
dependent for June 3d, and read this editorial note: 

“The best way to settle a quarrel is for the inno- 
cent one to take the initiative and forgive the guilty 
one. A quarrel is seldom healed in any other way. 
Try it.’ 

tt seemed to suit the case exactly, and as in this 
case both parties were thoroughly convinced of 
their own innocence, I determined to read the note 
to both of them. This I did; and the result was 
that both took the initiative. Everybody forgave 
everybody else, and at a large church meeting a few 
days ago, where both parties were present, resolu- 
tions of peace were unanimously adopted: and now 
everything is lovely.” 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep States.—A protective association of liquor 
dealers has been fomed tn this city. One of the reso- 
lutions adopted is the following: “ That we agree with 
the State League in giving our adherence to men and 
measures that bespeak for us aid and comfort in prac- 


tically carrying out our principles, and that the presi- 
dents of our respective organizations be instructed to 
take active steps in this direction without making this 
a political organization or tributary to either party, 
but solely as it may aid the advancement of our cause.’ 

A despatch from Reading, Pa., says the cloud-burst 
and storm on the night of the 18th inst. was unprece- 
dented. The streets of Hamburg presented the ap- 
pearance of rivers. Hundreds of cellars were flooded, 
and wagons and agricultural implements were washed 
from farm-yards into the Schuylkill river and carried 
away. Cornfields were washed away, leaving not a 
vestige of the crops, and tobacco fields were riddled. 
The fruit crops are a total loss. A 

Heavy rains have fallen in many sections of Middle 
and Northern Wisconsin, aad have greatly subdued 
the forest fires. In other places the forests are still 
blazing. Early on the evening of the 13th inst. a fire 
suddenly advanced toward that part of the village of 
Spencer not destroyed a week ago. The sheet of flame 
is described as having been “over one hundred feet 
high, and creating a roar that could be heard for miles.” 
Wagon loads of goods formed a caravan to neighboring 
towns At Stiles “similar sceries were enacted. People 
buried their effects to save them from destruction. As 
the people were about despairing of saving the town, 
showers of rain fell and nae the apprehended ca- 
tastrophe.” 

Extensive fires have also occured in the Northwest- 
ern part of Michigan. 

An earthquake, which lasted twelve seconds, was 
felt at Indianapolis on the afternoon of the 12th inst. 
Houses were shaken perceptibly, but no damage is re- 
ported. 

Captain Traut, of the steamship Venitian, while 
towing the disabled steamship Werra, made use of oil 
during a storm in smoothing the troubled waters. He 
reports that after oil bags were hung out, not a drop of 
water broke on board the Werra, and the ship was in 
all respects more comfortable. 

Specimens of gold are exhibited in Eau Claire, Wis- 
consin, which is said to have been discovered seventy 
miles north of that city, the ore assaying $80 per ton 

Seventy-six Chinamen were expelled from Innean 
City and Douglass Island, Alaska, on the 6th instant. 
They were shipped to Fort Wrangel, on two small 
schooners. 

Governor Ireland, of Texas, has issued a proclama- 
tion calling for contributions in aid of the sufferers b 
the drought in Brown, Coleman, Callaghan, Esstland, 
Stephens, and other counties of that State. 

A “rich oil belt” is reported to have been discovered 
five miles from Livermore, California. 

The deaths in the city last week numbered 362, which 
was 47 less than during the previous week and 105 less 
than during the corresponding period last year. The 
main causes were: cholera infantum, 41; consumption 
of the lungs, 52; inflammation of stomach and bowels, 
13; marasmus, 30. Of the total number of deaths, 118 
were of children under one year. 

Markets, &c.—U. S. 4}’s registered, 110}; coupons, 
111}; 4’s, 1263; 3’s, 102; currency 6’s, 126 a 136. 

Cotton sold in a small way on a basis of 9{ cts. for 
middling uplands. 

Petroleum was quiet at 6% cts. for 70 Abel test in 
barrels, and 8} cts. for 110 test in cases. 

Feed.— Winter bran dull. Sales of four cars western 
winter bran, at $14 to $14.25 per ton. 

Flour and Meal.—Choice fresh-ground old wheat 
flours were in moderate request and firmly held, new 
wheats were dull and favored buyers. Sales of 125 
barrels choice old wheat Pennsylvania Family, at $4; 
250 barrels Ohio, straight, at $4.50 ; 375 barrels winter 
Patent, at $4.90 a $5; 250 barrels Minnesota clear, at 
$4 a $4.12, and 375,barrels do. Patent, at $5. Rye 
flour was dull at $3.30 a $3.50 per barrel. 

Grain.— Wheat 85} cts. bid, and 86 cts. asked for No. 
2 red. No. 1 Pennsylvania red, new, 894 cts. bid. Rye, 
No. 2 Pennsylvania sold at 36 cts. Corn—Sales of No. 
2, high mixed, in grain depot, at 534 cts. No. 2 yellow, 
in grain depot, 54 cts. Oats, No. 2 mixed sold at 33 
cts. No. 2 white at 37} cts. No. 1 white at 374 cts. 

Beef cattle were 34 cts. to 5} cts. Sheep, 2 cts. to 
4} cts. Hogs, 7 cts. to 74 cts. 

The receipts on the 16th were: Beeves, 2500 ; sheep, 
12,000 ; hogs, 5000. 

Forreiegn.—The Canadian Government has issued 
orders forbidding American vessels from entering the 
Bay of Chaleur, on pain of instant seizure. 

Cardinal Taschereau, a Roman Catholic bishop in 
Quebec, has written a letter condemning the organiza- 
tion of the Knights of Labor, as of a secret society, 
which the bishops are enjoined to proceed against as 
against others of the same kind. Cardinal Gibbons, of 
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Baltimore, Md., commenting on this letter, says :— 
“We hold that, if a man joins a society, swearing 
never to reveal any of its workings, no matter how 
criminal, and to obey the dictates of its officers blindly, 
he surrenders his personal liberty, becomes a slave to 
his fellow man, and cannot partake of the sacraments 
of the church. On the other hand, if a man joins an 
organization, swearing to keep secret its workings, with 
the proviso that nothing therein shall be contrary to 
the laws of the land, to his conscience and religious 
tenets, we hold that his action is perfectly justifiable. 
The whole question as to the church’s attitude towards 
the Knights of Labor, depends on which of these oaths 
the members take.” 

Rioting in Belfast has been renewed. A dispatch 
of the 16th says: “The military withdrew from the 
streets at one o’clock this morning. Since then the 
city has been quiet.” “ Public houses are being closed, 
and other precautions are being taken.” ‘“ Sectarian 
strife has recurred in a deplorable, cold blooded fash- 
ion.” Several hundred persons have been wounded, 
and taken to public or private hospitals. The London 
Times censures the Protestants of Belfast for their re- 
fusal to submit to the authorities. 

The Longford [Ireland] Board of Guardians has 
adopted resolutions denouncing five local landlords for 
the heartless eviction of fifty-six families. The Board 
asks the Government to take immediate cognizance of 
the landlords’ action, in order to prevent wholesale 
pauperism and the deportation of large numbers of the 
people of Ireland. 

Prussia and the Vatican have signed a convention 
terminating the religious controversy between them 
so far as it related to all secondary matters, and regu- 
lating the presentation of benefices and appointments 
to ecclesiastical seminaries within the kingdom of 
Prussia. 

The number of new cases of cholera in Italy, report- 
ed on the 16th inst., was 170, and the number of deaths 
69. It is stated that the places most seriously threat- 
ened lie in the centre or on the edge of marshy plains, 
where there is always more or less malaria at this sea- 
son of the year. 

Cholera of the most virulent form prevails among 
the French troops in Tonquin. 

Central Russia, especially the neighborhood of 
Moscow, has been devastated by tornadoes and water- 
spouts. Many buildings, bridges and crops have been 
destroyed. 

A spring of petroleum, of fine quality, has been dis- 
covered at Ferrand, Auvergne. This is said to be the 
first petroleum found in France. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from Edward Bailey, Pa., $2, vol. 60 ; from 
Samuel Fogg, Pa., $2, vol. 60; from Daniel B. Price, 
Pa., $2, vol. 60, and for Hannah Child, N. Y., $2, vol. 
60; from John Akins, Pa., $2, vol. 60, and for Levi 
Akins and John Akins, Jr., $2 each, vol. 60; from Joel 
Cadbury, Philada., $2, vol. 60; from William Kite, 
Gtn., $2, vol. 60, and for William Kite, Jr., N. J., $2, 
vol. 60; from Rebecca Hornor, Philada., $2, vol. 60, 
and for Lydia M. Tucker, Pa., and Jane P. Cox, N. J., 

2 each, vol. 60 ; for Sidney Garrigues, Pa., $2, vol. 60; 
from Nicholas D. Tripp, Agent, N. Y., $22, being $2 
each for himself, Phebe Sampson, Mary M. Otis, Wil- 
liam R. Hazard, John W. Hazard, Isaac Hazard, 
Hazard Library, Lydia C. Hoag, George Hoag, Edward 
Simkin, and Samuel G. Cook, vol. 60; from James 
Kersey, Agent, Ind., $12, being $2 each for William 
T. Hadley, William C. Stanley, Joel W. Hodson, Mary 
Ann Osborn, Mary Malinda Frazier, and Aaron Shaw, 
vol. 60; from James Dennis, R. I., $2, vol. 60; from 
David Darnell, N.J., $2, vol.60; from John Woolman, 
Philada., $2, vol. 60; from Edwin P. Sellew, Fkfd., 
$1.25, to No. 52, vol. 60; from Ellen Bromley, Phila., 
$2, vol. 60; from Amos Buzby, N. J., $2, vol. 60; from 
Emma Farmer, W. Philada., $1, to No. 52, vol. 60; 
from Mary Wistar, W. Philada., $2, vol. 60; from N. 
Newlin Stokes, M. D., N. J., $2, vol. 60; from J. M. 
Albertson, Pa., $2, vol. 60; from Rebecca Hibberd, Pa., 
$2, vol. 60; from Ephraim Smith, Philada., $2, vol. 60, 
and for Morris S. Cope and Elizabeth Hughes, Pa., 
and Joel J. Smith and Dr. Lindley M. Williams, Io., 
$2 each, vol. 60; from Milton Stanley, Agent, Ind., for 
Joel Newlin, Eunice W. Palmer, and William T. Faw- 
cett, $2 each, vol. 60; from Joseph Howell, Gtn., $2, 
vol. 60; from Neal Madson, Io., $2, vol. 60, and for 
Isaac Walker, $2, vol. 60; from David Peckham, Io., 

er Archibald Crosbie, $2, vol. 60; from John W. 
Hilyard, N. J., $2, vol. 60; from Samuel Williams, 
N. J., $2, vol. 60; from Amy S. L. Exton, N. J., $2, 
vol. 60; from Samuel H. Headley, Pa., $2, vol. 60; 
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from Reuben Satterthwaite, Del., $2, vol. 60; from 
Andrew Roberts, Oregon, $4, vols. 59 and 60; from 
Ephraim Tomlinson, N. J., $2, vol. 60; from Ann 
Burgess, Pa., $2, vol. 60; from Henry A Knowles, Io., 

er N. H. Knowles, $2, vol. 60; from Caleb Hoopes, 

a., $2, vol. 60, and for Benjamin P. Hoopes, $2, vol. 
60; from Mary N. Griffith, Va., $2, vol. 60; from 
Elwood Comfort, Mich., $2, vol. 60; for Lydia B. Price, 
Pa., $2, vol. 60; from John W. Tatum, N. J., $2, vol. 
60; from George McNichols, Agent, Io., $10, being $2 
each for himself, James Beezley, Eli Scott, Milton 
Mills, and Martha Weast, vol. 60; from William P. 
Smedley, Pa., $2, vol. 60; from John I. Glover, N. J., 
$2, vol. 60, and for Martha Veitch, Nev., and Zebedee 
Nicholson, N. J., $2 each, vol. 60; from Joseph E. 
Hoopes, Pa., $2, vol. 60; from Daniel Packer, N. J., 
$2, vol. 60; from Thomas Ashton, Pa., per Stephen M. 
Trimble, $2, vol. 60; from Joshua Haight, Agent, N. 
Y., $2, vol. 60, and for H. S. Haight and William 
Breckon, $2 each, vol. 60; from Henry W. Roberts, 
N. J., $2, vol. 60; from John R. Tatum, Del., $2, vol. 
60; from Francis Taber, Mass., $2, vol. 60; from Joseph 
H. Branson, N. Y., $2, vol. 60; from Mary T. Jones, 
Philada., $2, vol. 60; from Helga Thompson, Ic., per 
David D. McGrew, Agent, $2, vol. 60; from David J. 
Brown, for Reece L. Thomas, Ezekiel C. Shoemaker, 
Richard C. Shoemaker, and Charles T. Lukens, Pa., $2 
each, vol. 60; for Lettice Evans, N.J., $2, vol. 60; from 
Elizabeth H. Bromley, Philada., $2, vol. 60; for Sarah 
J. Dutton and Robert Parker, Philada., $2 each, vol. 
60; from Anna T. Hancock, Philada., $2, vol. 60; from 
Hannah F. Smedley, Philada., $2, vol. 60; from Ed- 
ward Richie, Philada., $8, being $2 each for himself, 
Edward B. Richie, N. J., Elizabeth Allen, Philada., 
and Rachel J. Shoemaker, Ind., vol. 60; from Stephen 
Hodgin, Clarkson Hodgin, Wilson Hodgin, and Joseph 
Brantingham, Kans., $2 each, vol. 60; from William 
Carpenter, Agent, N. J., $12, being $2 each for him- 
self, Samuel P. Carpenter, Ann D. Sinnickson, Achsah 
8. Reeve, Enoch S. Zelley, and Josiah Wistar, vol. 60; 
from Jesse H. Garrett, Pa., $2, vol. 60; from Thomas 
Twining, N. Y., $2, vol. 60; from George B. Allen, Pa., 
$2, vol. 60; from Lewis Passmore, Pa., $2, vol. 60; 
from George Sharpless, Agent, Pa., $20, being $2 each 
for himself, John P. Sharpless, Margaret Maule, Isaac 
Good, Emily Pusey, Margaretta J. Mercer, Hannah N. 
Harry, Mary Ann Wickersham, Joshua Sharpless, and 
Barclay Cope, vol. 60; from Thomas F. Scattergood, 
Pa., $8, being $2 each for himself, Sarah S. Scatter- 
good, Mary E. Forsythe, and Anna M. Woodward, vol. 
60; from Josiah A. Roberts, Pa., $2, vol. 60; from 
Rebecca S. Hutton, Pa., $2, vol. 60; from Mary Ann 
Baldwin, Pa., $2, vol. 60, and for John E. Baldwin, $2, 
vol. 60; from George Blackburn, Agent, O., $38, being 
$2 each for himself, Thomas Y. French, John French, 
Catharine W. Darlington, Richard B. Fawcett, Josiah 
Fawcett, Edward Bonsall, Charles Gamble, Rachel C. 
Stratton, Barzillai French, Mark Bonsall, Jolin M. 
Stratton, Joshua J. Boone, Martha J. Cook, William 
Fisher, Miriam French, Robert Miller, Sarah L. Stan- 
ley, and Jonathan Blackburn, vol. 60; from Benjamin 
Ellyson, Io., $2, vol. 60; from Gulielma Freeborn, 
R. I., $2, vol. 60; from Mary De Cou, N. J., $2, vol. 
60; from George S. Hutton, Pa., $2, vol. 60, and for 
Thomas Y. Hutton and Ann Pandrich, $2 each, vol. 
60; from Richard J. Allen, Philada., $12, being $2 
each for himself, Rowland D. Allen and William C. 
Allen, Philada., Henry D. Allen, W. Town, Richard 
J. Allen, Jr., Cal., and Rowland J. Dutton, N. J., vol. 
60; from William Henry Brown, Gtn., $2, vol. 60; 
from Rebecea E. Bacon, Philada., $2, vol. 60, and for 
Henry H. Elkinton, $2, vol. 60; from Joseph G. Eld- 
ridge, Io., per G. T. Beale, $2, vol. 60; from Phebe A. 
Elkinton, Philada., $2, vol. 60; from Mary W. Bacon, 
N. J., $2, vol. 60; from Finley Hutton, O., $2, vol. 60; 
from Abel J. Hopkins, Del., $2, vol. 60, and for Laur- 
ence H. Hopkins, D. C., and Chalkley J. Hopkins, 
Md., $2 each, vol. 60; for Phebe Coutant, O., $2, vol. 
60; from Mary B. Clement, N. J., $2, vol. 60; from 
Joel Thompson, Del., $2, vol. 60; from Hannah Wil- 
kins and Mary M. Wilkins, N. J.,, $2 each, vol. 60; 
from Milton Stanley, Agent, Ind., for Esther Mills, 
Sarah Mills, and Amos Whitson, $2 each, vol. 60; from 
Henry Wood, N. J., $2, vol. 60; from Stephen H. 
Foster, Ill., $2, vol. 60; from Lydia 8. Griffen, N. Y., 
$2, vol. 60. 


Erratum.—The second name in the 33d line of the 
Receipts in the issue of “ The Friend” for the 7th inst., 
should be John Pardo, instead of John Bards, as erro- 
neously published. 


Remittances received after Fourth-day morning, will not 
appear in the Receipts until the following week. 


WANTED, 


Position as governness in private family, by a woman 
Friend who has had experience. ° Best references given, 

Address E. P. N., Box 115 Westerley, R.L, until 
Ninth Mo. ist. 


NOTICE. — Western Yearly Meeting of Friends 
(smaller body) will convene at Sugar Grove, near 
Plainfield, in Hendricks County, Indiana, on Sixth- 
day, Ninth Mo. 10th, 1886, at 10 o’clock, A. M., and the 
Meeting of Ministers and Elders on Fifth-day preced- 
ing, at 3 o’clock, P.M. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


During the summer the stage will connect on week 
days with the 7.7, 9.3, 2.47 and 4.55 trains from 
Broad St. Station to convey passengers to the school. 
Telegrams should be sent to West Chester via Western 
Union Telegraph Company, whence they will be sent 
to the school by telephone. 


Diep, at her residence in Ulysses, Tompkins County, 
N. Y., the 26th of Seventh Mo., 1886, Amy M. Pye 
wife of Edward Pyle, in the 45th year of her age: a 
member of Hector Monthly Meeting of Friends. In 
the early part of an extended sickness of seven months 
she was impressed with a belief that she should not 
recover, and was enabled through mercy, to give her- 
self into the hands of her Redeemer, and make a full 
surrender of herself, her prayer being, “ Here am I, 
body, soul and spirit; all Thine; do with me as Thou 
seest fit.” And after a time, she felt that the sacrifice 
was accepted, and although the struggle was great to 
give up her husband and children, and other near rela- 
tives, yet she was enabléd to feel a full resignation to 
part with all; and also an evidence that her sins were 
forgiven, and a place of rest prepared for her. She 
was favored beyond many in having near access to the 
Holy Spirit, saying “I have never been left to myself 
since 1 made a full surrender; I sometimes have to 
seek longer than others, but it is always there; I can 
always turn to it and find it.” And she was at seasons 
so filled with the presence of her Saviour, that in thuch 
tenderness of spirit she praised His holy Name for His 
wonderful love to her soul, and for such great conde- 
scension to one so unworthy as she felt herself to be, 
saying, “These are tears of joy.” Her illness was 
marked with an unshaken faith in her Redeemer, say- 
ing at one time, “ How can any one distrust Him who 
has taken me into His enclosure, and prepared, and 
cleansed for His kingdom. It would be sinful for me 
to have one doubt; which I have not had.” Being 
naturally of a social disposition, she was interested in 
passing events, but did not care to dwell long upon 
them, saying “I would rather settle back to heavenly 
things; these are more than anything of earth.” “How 
many precious seasons I have had in the night when I 
could not sleep ;” “and each day brings new mercies.” 
She was frequently engaged in supplication for her 
family ; and at times for others; and seemed to have 
a work from season to season by way of counsel or en- 
couragement to those who mingled with her. As her 
own sufferings increased, she petitioned for strength 
and patience to hold out to the end, expressing her full 
readiness and even longing to go, yet always coupled 
with “ Not my will, but Thine be done;” or, “Thou 
knowest best, dearest Lord;” “Thy time will be the 
right time.” Being in deep pain, she said, “ Take me, 
take me dearest Father, for Thou knowest I am ready.” 
Many were the expressions that fell from her lips from 
time to time, evidencing to those about her the peace- 
ful state of her mind, and that the Supporting Arms 
were underneath to the close ; when she quietly passed 
away; and we reverently believe was admitted through 
the Pearl Gates into that city which has no need of the 
sun, neither of the moon to shine in it: for the glory 
of God doth lighten it, and the Lamb is the light 
thereof. 

——, at the same place, the 30th of Seventh Mo., 
1886, ANNA, daughter of Jesse and Rebecca H. Me- 
keel, in her 16th year. Being in delicate health, she 
evinced at times a tenderness of spirit, and though the 
summons to her was sudden, we can but trust she was 
safely gathered. 

——, at her late residence, in Philadelphia, on the 
12th of Eighth Mo., 1886, Stipnry Ports, widow of 
Joseph K. Potts, aged 87 years, a member of Western 
District Monthly Meeting. 


WM. H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
Nos. 420 & 422 Walnut Street. 








